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Thomas Wrentmore Cook was born on 6 December 1884 in Sydney, 
Australia, and died in Oakland, California on 17 February 1962. He 
was the eldest of the four children of George Wrentmore Cook and 
Sarah Helsby Cook. His paternal grandfather, Edward Wrentmore Cook, 
born in Somersetshire, emigrated to Australia in the 1850’s and even- 
tually built up a large bakery business in Sydney. Dr. Cook’s maternal 
grandmother, née Jane Hutton, came from Cambridge, England. She 
was the daughter of a cabinet maker who responded to the British 
government’s efforts to bring skilled craftsmen to Australia. The 
family then made the six months’ voyage around the Cape of Good 
Hope. In Sydney Jane met Thomas Helsby, a native of Lancashire 
and they were married. The young bridegroom followed the trade of 
stone mason; ultimately he became a building contractor. 

Thus, at the time of his birth Dr. Cook was a second generation 
Australian, something relatively rare in the year 1884. He attended 
Sydney Technical High School where he studied drafting, but at the 
insistence of his Grandfather Helsby (who had little use for book learn- 
ing) began and completed a five-year apprenticeship as a machinist and 
instrument maker. This was a bitter blow to the sixteen year old boy 
who already had intellectual aspirations. His interest in natural history 
was also very strong and had been so since earliest childhood. A period 
spent in Brisbane when he was between twelve and fourteen years of 
age was especially influential in this respect. The sub-tropical environ- 
ment, the proximity to the Great Barrier Reef, the beautiful and exotic 
birds—sulphur-crested cockatoos, budgerigars, and such—left an im- 
print vividly felt throughout his life. 

After completing the above-mentioned apprenticeship Dr. Cook 
worked for six months in the Fiji Islands, helping to construct a sugar 
mill. Again, his surroundings were of intense interest. The East Indians 
who made up the work force, the native Fijians, the tropical environ- 
ment all stimulated his curiosity. He returned briefly to Sydney, then 
once more set out to see the world after the fashion of so many adven- 
turous young men. Hearing that there was a great demand for machinists 


in San Francisco, then rebuilding after the earthquake of 1906, he took 
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Fic. 1. Thomas Wrenimore Cook. Photograph taken in 1933. 
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passage for that city, arriving 18 April 1907. Twenty dollars (hidden 
in a money belt), the clothes he was wearing, and a book on shells were 
his sole possessions. Everything else had been stolen aboard ship. 

As things turned out Dr. Cook ended up working in Salinas at the 
Spreckels Sugar Mill instead of in San Francisco, simply because he 
heard of immediate job openings there. It was in Salinas that he met 
and married Mary Jensen. This marriage ended in divorce in 1922. 

He acquired U. S. citizenship in 1912 and during the First World 
War was at the Naval Ship Yard, Vallejo, California. Following this 
Dr. Cook was employed as an instrument maker by the University of 
California, Berkeley, working for various scientists, but particularly 
for the Engineering Department. He had unusual manual dexterity and 
from rough two-dimensional sketches could visualize objects in three 
dimensions. 

At this point a member of his family offered to finance his way 
through dental school. Dr. Cook was not especially keen about dentistry, 
but saw this as a means of accomplishing his long held ambition of 
attending college. For some time he had been taking night classes in 
order to prepare himself for the entrance examinations to the University. 
He passed the matriculation examination and in 1922 received his 
D. D. S. degree from the University of California, winning membership 
in the dental honor society. He was given a post as dental surgeon at 
the University’s Cowell Hospital in Berkeley; at the same time he opened 
a private practice in Berkeley. He also attended classes in anthropology 
at the University. This was a subject which had long interested him, 
probably having its inception in contacts as a youth with Australian 
aborigines. The unusual energy and drive possessed by Dr. Cook are 
shown in his ability to carry on all of these activities simultaneously. 

He received a B. A. in 1925 and an M. S. in 1926, degrees in physical 
anthropology. His Master’s thesis, based upon observation of Univer- 
sity students, was entitled “Dental Arches; a Study in Dento-Physical 
Anthropology.” 

Later, Dr. Cook also began taking courses in entomology with Pro- 
fessor E. O. Essig at the University of California, Berkeley. In the 
early 1930’s he moved to Davis where he continued to follow the prac- 
tice of dentistry. He enrolled at this branch of the University of Cal- 
ifornia, completing his B. S. degree in entomology in 1932 under the 
direction of Professor W. B. Herms. He then went to Harvard Univer- 
sity, Commencing graduate studies involving the ants of California, 
under Dr. William Morton Wheeler. This period at Harvard was dis- 
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appointing because he did not receive the kind of guidance he had 
expected. 

In the spring of 1933 he moved to Washington, D. C. and began 
working on a problem in physical anthropology at the Smithsonian 
Institution under the general guidance of Gerrit S. Miller. The fruit 
of this labor appeared in an article, “The Human Chin and Human 
Tooth Change” (1933, Int. J. Orthodont. Dent. Child., 19: 730-734). 

In Washington Dr. Cook met Mary Barbara Manning, then on the 
staff of the Library of Congress. They were married on 19 April 1933 
and began a journey to Australia, visiting England—the land of his 
ancestors, and France. In Marseilles they boarded a ship for the six 
weeks’ voyage to Sydney. There were brief stops at Port Said, Colombo, 
and Melbourne, where they visited the Museum and viewed the natural 
history collection. 

Plans for settling in Sydney where Dr. Cook’s mother and brother 
lived were changed because of the depressed economic conditions in 
Australia and the length of time it would have taken to obtain a dental 
license. In the fall of 1933 he returned to Berkeley and resumed his 
dental practice. At this time, following his insatiable desire for knowl- 
edge he began taking courses at the Pacific School of Religion. He 
had long been interested in William Frederick Badé, the renowned 
authority on the Old Testament, and was eager to attend his lectures. 
Dr. Cook also took courses with Theodore McCown and James Muilen- 
berg and finally completed the requirements for the degree of Bachelor 
of Theology in 1939. The title of his thesis was “A Study of Some of 
the Universal Religious Tendencies in Pre-Literate Man; a Problem 
in Anthropology.” The thesis included the case history of Crashing 
Thunder, a young Indian boy, and his initiation into the Peyote cult, 
antedating by several years the current interest in psychedelic drugs. 

Because of the Depression dentistry was bringing in just a bare living 
and America’s defense efforts seemed to hold more possibility for finan- 
cial security. Accordingly Dr. Cook took a civil service position as 
instrument maker with the U. S. Government. In August 1941 he sailed 
for Hawaii, with the idea of having his family follow at a later date, 
and was assigned duty at Pearl Harbor Navy Yard. He was working 
there on the fateful day of December 7th but escaped injury except 
for some fragments of metal striking his eye. Civilian workers were 
frozen to their jobs and it was two years before he could obtain a re- 
lease to return to the mainland and rejoin his family. Meanwhile he 
was transferred from the Navy to the Corps of Army Engineers which 
had its headquarters at Punahou School. He greatly enjoyed the chal- 
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lenge to his ingenuity posed by the task of improvising all sorts of 
equipment which could not be obtained from the mainland. 

Late in 1943 after Dr. Cook’s return to the Bay Area he recommenced 
the practice of dentistry with great success. By the time he had reached 
the age of seventy he was semi-retired but carried on a limited practice 
at his residence. In March 1961 he suffered a mild stroke, the harbinger 
of the massive strokes causing his death on 17 February 1962. Until 
three weeks before his decease he had a clear, active mind and was still 
interested in his many fields of knowledge. 

It was about 1948 that Dr. Cook decided to put into book form the 
data he had gathered on California ants. The better part of five years 
was spent completing his volume entitled The Ants of California. Pri- 
vately published in 1953, it consists of 462 pages and 94 illustrations. 
The drawings for the illustrations were made by Marian A. Kendall. 

During the last fourteen years of his life Dr. Cook concentrated on 
assembling a highly specialized library on the ants of the world. He 
had bound in 51 volumes a virtually complete set of the publications 
of William Morton Wheeler. His collection of books on entomology 
as indicated in a note by Arnaud (1972, Pan-Pac. Entomol., 48: 63) 
was donated to the California Academy of Sciences by his widow. 
Dr. Cook’s collection of 4,397 pinned specimens of ants, 213 vials of 
ants (uncounted as to number) and 27 Schmitt boxes of miscellaneous 
insects was donated to The Oakland Museum in 1964. The ants were 
transferred to the Los Angeles County Museum of Natural History, Los 
Angeles in 1971. 

Dr. Cook is survived by his widow Mary Manning Cook (now Mrs. 
George Wale), and two children from this marriage, Thomas Manning 
Cook of Berkeley and Barbara Wrentmore Cook (Mrs. Gilbert Barnes) 
of Indianapolis. From his first marriage he is survived by two sons, 
Donald Wrentmore Cook of San Marino, California, and Ralph A. 
Cook of Salinas, California. He is also survived by five grandchildren 
and two great grandchildren. 

Thus ended the career of a versatile, many-sided man who was above 
all a naturalist. 


